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INTRODUCTION 


She read over my resume and asked, "What the hell are you doing living 
in Orange County?" 

| had been looking for an alternative to the traditional “family” publications 
who believed in objectivity as long as it was their objectivity. | had previously 
feared that my internship experience was going to be a trip to "Pennysaver hell," 
forever having to answer to someone's front office because | didn't genuflect 
before the corporate idol. 

My interviewer's question made me imagine that a "Back Pages" refugee, 
even one from Orange County, might find success at a little weekly paper tucked 


in among the auto repair garages along Hyperion Avenue in L.A. 


PART ONE 


| worked two days a week at the L.A. Weekly. The days eventually 
evolved to Mondays and Fridays. In the beginning | worked from 10 A.M. until 6 
P.M. By May my shift didn't begin until 1 o'clock. | averaged ten hours a week. 

Interning at the Weekly was definitely a non-paid position. Interns were 
paid, however, on a per word basis when they wrote material for the Weekly's 
occasional "Community Guide" sections. 

Research Editor, Pam Klein oversaw to the daily workings of the interns. 
Because the primary function of the interns was fact-checking a great deal of 
hand-holding was not required (beyond pointing to a vacant seat on “interns’ 
row" and introducing the other “inmates”). In the fact-checking business, if a 
source proved to be elusive or a writer mercilessly vague, Pam was always 


available for clarification or to suggestion for another plan of attack. She handed 


out the assignments at the start of our shift, passed on any new information, and 
reminded us of the swiftly approaching deadlines if we were taking too long. If 
an error appeared in our work she took the educational route. From the 
beginning she made it clear that the whole paper's credibility suffers when we 
don't get the basic facts straight. 

As a supervisor she was fair. She was careful not to give an intern a job 
he or she couldn't complete. Getting the paper out was her number one job and 
she didn't risk getting herself stuck in a tight spot because an intern left a job 
undone. 

If there was a weak spot it was that we weren't give a greater chance to 
actually write our own pieces. This was no doubt due to the circumstances of 
when | joined the paper and how hard | did (or didn't) press her for the 
assignments. Some of the more experienced interns chaffed under this lack of 


writing assignments. 


PART TWO 


Fact-checking. My first day on the job Klein handed me an article from 
The New Republic and instructed me to report to her for my first assignment 
after | had finished the article. Former TNR writers, Ari Posner and Richard Blow 
attempted to place the craft of fact-checking in its proper place in the Journalism 
cosmos in their article, "Are You Completely Bald?: Adventures in fact 
checking." Approximately 80 percent of my time was spent in fact checking. 

My first assignment involved tracking down candidates for a vacated seat 
on Los Angeles' city council. The article referred to political positions that | was 


only vaguely familiar with. | learned quickly to not let my ignorance deter me. 


Several weeks into the semester my cohorts tacked the "intern's motto" to the 
wail above our desks: "No one knows anything ... and every one who does is 
out to lunch." 

As Posner and Blow and Klein explained it, it was the job of the fact 
checker to check everything that is check-able in an article. Who-What-Where- 
When-Why-How was just the starting point. Going back to the original sources, 
finding new sources, finding sources . . . unlike academic writers, some L.A. 
Weekly authors were not very thorough noting where they got their quotes from 
(the columnists were particularly difficult in this department, they often assumed 
that the fact checker was as familiar with the subject and sources as they were). 

| became comfortable calling the media representatives for politicians and 
businesses. Politicians were forever wanting to expand and change their 
quotations. Equally elusive was getting menu confirmations in English when 
calling restaurants for the Weekly's community/restaurant guides. 

On more than one occasion a knowledgeable librarian at the Los Angeles 
city library saved my sanity when it came to tracking down a particularly elusive 
"fact." 

For the last issue for March | got more involved writing headlines. This 
accounted for about 8 percent of my time. Headline writing for the Weekly was 
quite different from the headline writing I'd studied in copy editing class. The 
Weekly was understandably a lot more wide open in its approach. 

The headline writing process usually began with managing editor, Dave 
Davis thinking out loud. A columnist's piece on the shrinking number of 
independent film makers was my first headline contribution. Davis liked going 
with the Star Trek-inspired headline: "Indies: The New Generation." My subhead 
contribution expanded the article's point: “And then there were two." | was so 


proud of that subhead (my girlfriend failed to see the significance). 


ea 


Some of the headlines popped out, while the subs took a concerted effort 

(e.g., an article on the media coverage of a Westwood “riot”: "Westwood's New 
Jack Flack: Crowds bring out media batons"). What appeared to work in one 
head/subhead combination didn't in others. "Restoring the Garden Path: 
Draught-aware Beverly Hills group reseeds for beauty and balance" was 
accepted one day. Four days later | worked for over two hours to get the 
following two head/subhead combinations down to a size that Pam accepted: 
"Blooming Wordscapes: Alternative Arts Center Sneaks Past the Reagan 


Legacy” and “Edifice Resurrected: Main Street Neighborhood Reflects Turn of 


the Century Heritage.” (And then the production people put the heads in circular 


blue balloon-type wrecking the visual aspect of the headline---my opinion). 

The remaining 12 percent of my time was spent on research. The 
difference between research and fact checking? It was a difference of timing 
and degree. Fact checking was done after the author had finished the article 
and tended to be a one-day/one shot job. Research was of a greater depth 
which required more time and took place either before or while the article was 
being completed. 

Our research involved phone surveys (April 8: Los Angeles Civic groups 
position of Gates suspension) or gathering printed material from other 
publications (March 15: political correctness; and April 15: office copiers). On 
one occasion a visit to the libraries at UCI and Cal State Fullerton was required 
to bolster available material (May 3, 6,7: "Bomb Now, Kill Later’). 

| spent a few hours writing four paragraphs for the Weekly's educational 
guide. It was worth 32 dollars to the Weekly but not worth me reducing it toa 


percentage of my time spent on the job. 


PART THREE 


Journalism is about communication. As obvious as that might seem it is 
the communication between co-workers and writer to sources that makes the 
difference. The failure or success of a given paper/periodical will probably never 
depend on writers, management and sources getting along but it certainly makes 
a difference in how much each element is willing to give to the whole. 

In my previous experience on the Daily Titan | felt that some of the 
paper's lack of effectiveness was due to a few egos bossing others around. 
First-time reporters felt ignored and unheard and only God knows what the 
editor's felt. It wasn't a pleasant experience. 

Interestingly my experience at the Weekly proved that it could be a 
pleasant experience if the egos are put on hold (I felt more of that ego-side 
glance from my fellow interns than from the staff). It was nice to feel welcomed, 
even if | was just an intern. 

Phone communication skills (which | gained from my years with Pacific 
Bell) and a general knowledge of the world outside of Orange County proved 
more useful than any course that | can think of. 

The mechanics of writing, grammar, and journalism are, of course, 
prerequisite. But once that is learned getting along with people on the phone 


and in the next desk goes a long, long way to making it worth the effort. 


